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TORTURING did not go out of use when it was 
relinquished in judicial practice. It remains a 
well-known element in our social system. It may 
be said to start up afresh with every new gener- 
ation. Society, advanced as it is in many respects, 
inherently continues to be composed of Torturers 
and Tortured. We are not quite sure which is in 
the majority. Were we to accept the opinion of 
a venerable tradesman in Glasgow, who had much 
experience in worldly difficulties, we should say 
that torturers are much the more numerous, This 
sagacious individual, now at rest, used to allege 
that ‘every well-doing man has about forty fules 
to look after;’ from which shrewd remark we 
may assume that his troubles had been neither 
few nor light. There may have been exagger- 
ation but also a grotesque truth in the observation. 
Every man who by dint of mother-wit and assi- 
duity has worked his way on in the world, is 
almost certain to be embarrassed by a number 
of persons old. and young, who, whether from 
mental incapacity, waywardness, or other causes, 
never cease begging or borrowing from him, or 
relying somehow on his good offices, and giving 
him an incalculable degree of trouble, which meets 
with no appearance of gratitude, and is all taken 
as a matter of course. In short, through the greater 
part of a long life he finds himself assailed by 
what we call Torturations of one sort or other. 
At fifty a number have probably dropped off, at 
sixty there are still fewer hanging on, and arriving 
at threescore and ten not more perhaps than one 
or two are left. It has been a dreary struggle. 
At seventy-six, when barely able to crawl about, 
the old man with a sigh of relief says to himself: 
‘At length, all my Torturations are gone. I can 
now close my earthly career in peace.’ 

It is a delicate subject to analyse. Torturations 
are of a very varied nature. In not a few 
cases they are more or less a man’s own children. 
Sometimes, they consist of a flock of self-willed 
nieces. Sometimes, they are your own brothers 
and sisters. Still more melancholy the fact, wives 


you feel that the whole social atmosphere is flutter- 
ing with ‘Ne’erdoweels,’ who live but to give 
trouble. Who are those who give employment to 
police and criminal courts? Torturations. Who 
fill our prisons? Torturations. Who cause an 
enormous annual outlay, in rates and otherwise, 
to the soberly inclined part of the community ? 
Torturations. In spite of everything that can be 
done, Torturations of different ages are the plague 
of the world. It has been so from the beginning, 
and we suppose will be so till the end of time. 

One of the saddest kind of Torturations is that 
which is inflicted by a son on a father. On 
this score, what revelations could be disclosed of 
family misery! From the first the father has 
done all that man could do to provide his son 
with a suitable education, and to set before him 
a good example, with no end of the kindest 
precepts. Allin vain. The lad is not devoid of 
excellent parts; he is rather clever than otherwise ; 
but he has no solidity or foresight, is full of vague 
notions, and will settle to no regular business. He 
regards life as pretty much an amusement, and 
tejects the paternal counsels. Trusting to his father, 
he seems destitute of self-reliance. Encouraged 
possibly by frivolous companions, he is willing to 
drift on as a mere dependant; and the chances 
are that he drops into the hopeless condition of a 
‘Ne’erdoweel.’ The odd and incomprehensible 
thing is that while one son behaves in this eccen- 
tric fashion, another conducts himself as a rational 
being. Both have the same father and mother ; 
both have been educated alike; and yet, for no 
intelligible reason, one is conformable to discipline 
and a comfort to his parents, while the other is a 
downright Torturation. Very hard this, very inex- 
plicable ! 

Perhaps, if formally interrogated—put on his 
trial, so to speak—the young Torturation would 
have something plausible to say for himself. It 
would not surprise us to hear him indignantly 
discourse on being ill-used: ‘I have, in fact, 
never been understood. Father would not allow 
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me to follow the bent of my inclinations. He 
destined me to go into his own commonplace pro- 
fession, for which I have no turn, and heartily 
detest. Such being the case, I naturally lost 
heart, and went to the bad.’ A clever line of 
defence. We are reminded of the lines of Pope— 


A clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross. 


And’ so the scapegrace, who has never earned a 
shilling, rides off triumphantly on the score of 
outraged genius—his career in ‘ high art’ had been 
cruelly checked. If let alone—only aided with a 
little money while trying his wings—he would 
have soared to be a poet like Keats or Byron, 
though unaware that he was devoid of the poet’s 
inspiration. Or, if given fair play, he would by 
his talents have become a second Rembrandt 
or Michael Angelo, though, alas, destitute of the 
qualities that lead to eminence in painting. Worst 
of all, destitute of that acute intelligence and 
power of steady perseverance without which dis- 
tinction in any line of industry is impossible. In 
melancholy cases of this nature, the best thing to 
do is to let young Hopeful have his way. He 
cannot be long in being awakened from his fan- 
tastic dreams. Failing to rise to eminence in his 
fanciedly sublime pursuit, there is fortunately still 
room in the world for him. As a last resource, he 
can emigrate to Australia, where, brought to his 
level, and without relations on whom he may 
sponge at pleasure, he will probably find an 
opening as the driver of a wagon, or in the honour- 
able position of ‘boots’ at an hotel. The folks at 
Melbourne are not unacquainted with this class 
of imported Torturations. They can shew you 
M.A.s of Cambridge who once shone in the Ride 
at Hyde Park, ‘and are now driving a bullock- 
wagon or blacking boots for a subsistence, or pos- 
sibly herding sheep in the bush. It is a down- 
come to early prospects, and sorrowful for old 
friends to think of, but not absolutely to be 
lamented. Proverbially, ‘a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.’ In a Torturation point 
of view, we should say that ‘a relation in the 
bush is worth two in the hand.’ Let the poor 
exile alone. Let him feel what he has brought 
himself to. -It will do him good. He will become 
a wiser man. Nothing like the sharp tooth of 
experience for teaching the crazy order of Tortura- 
tions. Herding swine brought the Prodigal Son 
to his senses, 

We can picture something even more pitiable 
than a youthful Torturation. We could tell the 
story of a well-disposed son being brought to grief 
and poverty by a recklessly inconsiderate father. 
Not that the son was under any legal obliga- 
tion to support his father’s extravagances, or 
to pay his idiotically constituted debts, or to 
pamper his foolish tastes. But all that is of 
no consequence ; the power of Torturation is not 
limited by statute. It takes a prodigious sweep 
over the affections, With the keen scent of a 


vulture, it fastens on and remorselessly dominates 
the finest sensibilities of our nature. What son 
moving in good circumstances could endure the 
idea of his father going about as a beggar, or 
reported in the newspapers as being an incorrigible 
vagrant? Therein is demonstrated the father’s 
tour de force. Working on the son’s sensitive- 
ness, he takes matters very complacently, depends 
on benefactions, and fixes himself down as a per- 
manent Torturation, The son writhes under the 
burden, but for decency’s sake he very likely 
says little about it. He possibly suffers in silence, 
The old fellow is less scrupulous. While daily 
pillaging his son by his exactions, he assumes 
the air of a distinguished martyr, along with 
the right of being impertinent to the son on whom 
he leans for support. Not improbably—we knew 
a case of the kind—the father lives as a Torturation 
till nearly a hundred years of age, all the time, 
while pensioned off under the obligation of not 
coming within twenty miles of the metropolis, 
amusing himself, as he considers to be his due, by 
playing cribbage at a guinea a game, to which 
diversion he was passionately attached ; not appar- 
ently imagining he had any other duty in life. 
The interests of the well-doing son who has to 
come forward in relieving straits, when sheriff- 
officers are troublesome, are not for a moment 
thought of. 

A wretched exhibition of human nature is this 
bit of daguerreotype, yet the old and heartless 
father habitually preying upon and distressing his 
son, scarcely composes so horrible a picture as that 
of a foolish mother, who for years and years cruelly 
preys upon and exacts the liberal support of a 
daughter, doomed to stand in the gap by the 
exigences of family misfortune, and to whom no 
immediate sympathy is extended. See the young 
woman, by birth and education a lady, and possessed. 
of literary tastes, constrained to toil with the pen 
not alone for herself but her mother, whose whole 
consideration is centred in some selfish indul- 
gences. No care given for the poor girl’s long and 
exhausting labours. She is viewed as the drudge 
destined to support her weak-minded parent in every 
costly whim and fancy. She is to provide the 
finery of fashion, expensive articles for the table, 
the luxuries becoming for evening parties, the 
outdoor amusements from which there may be 
procured some éclat. ‘ Mamma, I cannot afford 
it,’ is perhaps murmuringly whispered. ‘Non- 
sense ; I cannot do without my comforts. It is 
all little enough you can do for me. And so, to 
avoid a rupture, the wretched girl, lady-like and 
attenuated, toils sixteen hours a day. She has 
dreadful headaches, her eyesight is impaired, her 
life is little better than a slavery, until in the 
course of Providence that dreadful Torturation, 
her mother, is happily swept away from all earthly 
vanities, This is no imaginary sketch, It is the 
truth. * 

Not unfrequently, Torturations spring up un- 
pleasantly in successive crops in a family over a 
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long course of time. To begin the dismal round : 
a youth, perhaps the youngest son of his parents, 
after being a plague for years, marries a woman 
as vain and intractable as himself. This union 
brings about a double Torturation. Then come 
the children of the frivolous pair, who have sense 
neither to guide themselves nor to be guided 
by others, and accordingly, in their wretched 
career, they form a triple, if not a quadruple Tor- 
turation. In the long round of infliction, uncles 
and aunts are worn out, cousins are worn out, 
friends and acquaintances of every degree are worn 
out. A complex and long-lived Torturation of 
this kind often continues in a flourishing and 
vigorous condition within a family circle for the 
greater part of a century. . 

Of course, it is easy to declaim on the folly of 
submitting to these Torturations. But in innumer- 
able instances, not only a mistaken sense of duty, 
but a desire to avoid a public fracas—that odious 


| fear of Mrs Grundy—is favourable to the domestic 


tyranny which we are speaking of. External deco- 
rum must be maintained. Professional character 
is thought to be at stake. Tear the veil from outer 


| proprieties, and what suffering from secret Tortur- 


ations comes to light. Take, for example, a much 
esteemed professional man, one who in his calling 
is considered to be at the top of the tree. What 
splendid success! What a happy man he assuredly 
ought to be! Yes, all is beautiful externally ; but 
look behind the scenes, and see what sufferings 
are endured from a Torturation, It is a case of a 
well and an ill doing brother. The successful 
man, assiduous and universally respected, is the 
prey of a wretch to whom, as a brother, he is con- 
stantly administering some species of relief, but 
on whom succour and advices are alike thrown 
away. The conduct of the Torturation goes beyond 
the demand for occasional doles, It becomes 
known that he is compromised in some transaction 
which will send him to prison, if not to penal 
servitude. Money is required to avert a prosecu- 
tion. With indescribable agony a large sum is 
dispensed, and for a time there is a sensation of 
relief. But that time is brief. Fresh annoyances 
break out, as if they were to be endless, The 
sorely tried sufferer is in truth destined to sink 
under the affliction. An organic illness is aggra- 
vated by the scandalous behaviour of his heartless 
relative. He lies down and dies—of a broken 
heart—universally lamented. At the side of the 
open grave, looking blearingly down on the coffin of 
his victim, stands in mock-solemnity the hideous 
example of a fraternal Torturation ! 

In this little and too truthful sketch, as in pre- 
viously mentioned cases, the error consisted in 
readily yielding to the impulses of a delicately 
sensitive nature. We are of opinion there would 
have been no loss of repute by allowing the pro- 
digal to suffer for his misconduct. When Tortura- 
tions are persistently deaf to admonition, and insist 
on ruining themselves, it is neither morally nor 
socially right to shelter them from the conse- 
quences, Tt is hard to offer this counsel. But 
surely no one out of mere sentiment is justified 
in submitting to years of discomfort, loss of 
health, it may be ruination, in the attempt to 
sustain the vagaries of incorrigible sons, brothers, 
or other relatives. 

There was a time not long ago when young 
Torturations could have been got rid of by stuffing 


.that you never cross the border into England, If 


them into situations in the Civil Service, or by 
buying commissions for them in the Army. These 
handy methods of providing for idly-disposed lads 
are now cruelly extinguished. Whether for civil 
or military appointments, youths of all sorts, aris- 
tocratic as well as plebeian, have to undergo a 
searching examination as distasteful and fatal to in- 
competent idlers as is the fume of brimstone to bees. 
A dreary outlook this for a certain order of Tor- 
turations and their relatives. As for those youths 
who think themselves too fine for ordinary busi- 
ness, we can see nothing for them but the elegant 
employment of bullock-driving or sheep-herding 
in Australia, such as has been faintly hinted at, 
No doubt, if money is at command, the fathers 
of Torturations may keep them nearer home, 
yet sufficiently distant not to be troublesome. 
We have specified the case of an aged Tortura- 
tion being pensioned by his son on condition of 
never coming within twenty miles of the metropolis. 
As a middle course, the pensioning plan might, in 
a variety of cases, be tried with good effect. Per- 
haps it is not generally known, that Scotland has 
become a convenient place of exile for young Tor- 
turations from England—the Scotch by no means 
inviting the settlement among them of this class 
of strangers, but treating them courteously so long 
as they choose to be on their good behaviour. As 
far as we have ever heard, the plan works well, 
and is not very costly; it is at least cheap in 
comparison to the pressure of incessant exactions 
and annoyances. 

We may fancy a case in which one of these 
Torturations in Belgravia or Mayfair is addressed 
as follows by a long-tried and exasperated father : 
‘Now, John, I wish to speak to you seriously, 
You have worn us all out by your unsettled 
and most reprehensible conduct. The thing is 
intolerable. Yeu have made your mother quite 
ill by that last terrible escapade, which brought 
you ignominiously under the notice of the police. 
Your sisters are ashamed of you and in a state 
of distraction, I tell you we are going to stand 
this no longer. Our mind is made up. You 
must go, Everything is arranged for your de- 
parture, Listen to what I have to say. We will 
not doom you to the wretchedness you deserve, 
but give you a chance of recovering your char- 
acter. The plan we propose is very simple, and 
I trust it will be effective. You must quit Lon- 
don and all its associations and go to Scotland. 
It is a charming country Scotland—a fine bracing 
climate—the country, you know, of Walter Scott, 
the Lady of the Lake, and all that sort of thing— 
good society in Edinburgh and other towns— 
capital fishing in the numerous lakes and rivers 
—good shooting, and I am told, good golfing, 
but that I do not exactly understand. Anyhow, 
you will be furnished with reasonable means of. 
support. Your pension is to be two hundred 
a year, payable quarterly by Messrs Sharpingly 
and Mucklewrath, a firm of respectable solicitors 
in Edinburgh, who will furnish all the local 
information you may require. Here is their card. 
You are to be allowed to live anywhere Ps 
like in Scotland, and do what you like. You 
may wear a kilt of any pattern if you like; that 
does not concern us. Only just understand this : 
Your pension will be paid on the sole condition 


you break bounds and come southwards, your 
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allowance will be stopped, and not another shilling 
shall you receive. , there is the law laid down 
for you. Either go off instantly about your 
business, and never more darken my doors, or at 
once accept the arrangement I propose. You 
march on Thursday morning.’ 

This may be called coming to the point.’ John 
being firmly brought to bay, accepts the offered 
terms, for they are the only alternative of being 
turned out of doors. He accordingly packs up, an 
is seen off in the train northwards on the appointed 
morning. Leaving him to his shifts, we may 
generalise a little by saying we have chanced to 
see several of these dismissed exiles, and to do 
them justice, as far as we know, they fulfilled 
the contract by never breaking bounds. A kind of 
prisoners on parole, they did not cross the Tweed, 
and this is spoken of to their honour. 


Nor have | Street? Where was Brown Street ? 


but one likes one’s church to look like a church, 
and it might not afford that security against fire— 
in the end—which its material suggested. From 
Brown Street ran off at right angles Little Brown 
Street, a spot devoted to the hatching of small 
shops of all descriptions, about half of which were 
addled ; or rather the thing that was brought forth 
—it was chiefly in the cheap newspaper and tobacco 
line, the toy line, or the cheap tailoring line (with 
a splendid picture of the Fashions in the win- 
dow)—lived but a week or two; it sparkled, was 
exhausted, and went to the broker’s. The omni- 
buses—one line of them, at all events—knew of 
the existence of Brown Street, because commercial 
gents of various kinds lodged there, and were 
‘taken up’ every morning within a few hundred 
yards of it; but the cabs ignored it. ‘Brown 
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we ever heard of any of them doing discredit to | down away by the Duke of York's Head, ma'am?’ 
family dignity. A new home under stern obliga- | A question no lady fare could answer. One may 
tions worked wonders. Though a little eccentric, | imagine, therefore, how entirely unknown it was 
as if with ‘a bee in their bonnet,’ they have usually | to carriage-people. Yet on the very day after the 
been amusing fellows enough, taking hugely to arrival of the Dalton family, the equipage of no 
golfing and angling, are particularly handy at less a person than Lady Skipton did somehow 
picnics, and so on; but good for nothing in the | contrive to find its way there. ‘Never heerd of 
way of serious business, Casting a retrospective | sich a place, my lady,’ said the coachman to his 
glance over a gloomy phase of human weaknesses, | mistress, when directed to drive thither. ‘Never 
one cannot but feel pleased that by the distant | seed sich a place,’ was his remark, in confidence, 
pensioning plan there is discovered, after all, not | to the footman, as the carriage bumped over the 


a bad niche in our social system for certain classes 
of TortuRaTions ! W. ©. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XLIII.—HOW THE PREMIUM WAS PAID. 


Brown Street is not lovely, but it is far from 
being so melancholy a place of residence as that 
wherein three-fourths of the population of London 
are doomed to pass their lives. There was light in it 
and air enough, at least for persons in good health ; 
and at the end of it, where the builder’s money 
had come to an end, and he went into the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, there was still a space unoccupied by 
brick and mortar, through which a glimpse of the 
country could be seen. This was not the valley of 
Sanbeck, but it was open ground, with a spectral 
tree or two, holding its ragged arms aloft, as though 
in deprecation of the advancing host of houses; and 
afar off was what looked like a village church— 
though it was, in fact, the tower of a Water-works 
Company. The dwellings in Brown Street were 
clean, at least externally—at Mrs Haywood’s you 
could have ‘eaten your dinner off the floor, it was 
so spick and span—and they had not yet begun to 
‘peel,’ to exhibit those cracks and flakes peculiar 
to stucco, which is analogous to some skin-dis- 
eases in the human frame. The street was situ- 
ated between two magnets, or would-be magnets. 
There was an immense public-house at one end, 
which had not yet succeeded in withdrawing the 
custom of the humbler classes from the old pot- 
house in the neighbourhood, but was convenient 
for those who liked their beer on draught, and 
were not very particular as to what it was made of ; 
and at the other end was an ecclesiastical edifice of 
iron, about which the pious part of the population 
had not quite made up their minds. Service was 
performed there every Sunday by a real clergyman ; 


half-formed road, and over the broken bricks that 
plentifully strewed it ; ‘it’s a cruelty to a carridge 
and ’osses.’ 

Jenny was not visible to her ladyship: after that 
episode of the lacework, she would not have seen 
her under any circumstances, but on this occasion 
she was really too ill to do so. The journey had 
utterly knocked her up. So Kitty received her 
alone. She was far from well herself, for she had 
had but little sleep ; and she had been thinking all 
the morning what sort of reply she should write to 
Mr Holt’s letter. But she felt that she was not in 
a position to refuse to see anybody who might be 
of serviceto them, It was asickening thought that 
even her friendships—as she had been accustomed 
to call them—must now be alloyed with views 
of self-interest. With Lady Skipton came her 
daughter Leonora—Lenny, as Kitty was wont to 
call her—who had attended classes with her in old 
days, and, next to Mary Campden, had been her 
greatest confidante. She was a pleasant little 
person, with a great deal of hair and a fairy figure. 
Everybody wondered how such an elephantine 
mamma—her ladyship weighed about eighteen 
stone—could have produced such a gazelle. She 
was one of twins, her sister having died in infancy, 
or she would probably have been double the size. 
She had written poems: one, ‘To my Alter Ego in 
Heaven,’ was very much admired in her family 
circle. Kitty had always believed in her sensi- 
bility, and defended it against Jenny, who derided 
her (‘She is too much “up,” Kitty; like ginger- 
beer’) ; but somehow she now mistrusted Lenny’s 
impassioned greeting. 

‘You got my letter, my darling, of course ?’ said 
this young lady. 

She had written one to Sanbeck upon the death 
of Mrs Dalton, full of quotations from the poets, 
and which had jarred on Kitty’s sorrow-laden ear. 
It had been a relief to her that Lenny had written 
‘Don’t reply,’ the one piece of true consideration 
in the letter. 
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‘How terribly you must have suffered,’ she went 
on. ‘ How pale you look, darling.’ 

‘Black never becomes the complexion,’ said Lady 
Skipton encouragingly. ‘ When she is in colours 
again, she will look more like herself. I am so 
sorry about dear Jenny; but doubtless the change 
of air will do her good. I am afraid she was 
annoyed with me about her lacework ; she sent 
back the little present I inclosed to her.’ 

Then for the first time Kitty learnt the story of 
the unsold lace. 

‘She never mentioned the matter to me, Lady 
Skipton,’ answered she, when it had been related 
to her. 

‘Come, then, let us hope she was not offended, 
replied her ladyship cheerfully. ‘I hope you will 
both come and dine with us, as soon as you get 
settled, my dear; of course it is a little soon,’ said 
she, with a glance at Kitty’s mourning garb, ‘ but 
then we are old friends,’ 

‘I am afraid we shall not be great diners-out for 
the future,’ said Kitty. 

‘Now don’t you go and shut yourselves up, my 
dear,’ replied her ladyship promptly. ‘In your 
case particularly, it would be most injudicious, I 
won’t promise to send the carriage, because Robert 
is so particular about his horses; he is in the 
worst of tempers at this moment, because there is 
a brick or two in the road: but when you come 
in a cab, mind, that is always my affair. I should 
never forgive myself if I caused you any expense, 
just now ; though I have good reason to believe 
that the little inconvenience you may now be 
suffering from will soon be over.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ said Kitty coldly, almost 
defiantly, ‘ though it is news to me.’ 

‘Well, well, perhaps I am premature ; I thought, 
from something that dropped from Mrs Campden 
—— But nomatter. I hope our horses—by-the- 
bye, they are old friends of yours, Kitty, for 
Sir William bought them of your papa—are not 
catching ee, just see where Robert has 
taken the carriage to? 

Lenny looked out of the window and reported 
are in the direction of the public-house. 

‘I thought so,’ said her ladyship with irritation. 
—‘Well, my dear, you see we didn’t lose a day in 
calling on you. By-the-bye, you have never shewn 
us that dear delightful baby. Is it like your poor 
mamma, or who ?” 

‘The baby is asleep,’ said Kitty. 

‘Bless it!’ cried Lenny, clasping her little hands 
ecstatically. ‘What is its pretty name ?’ 

‘John. He is called after dear papa.’ 

‘Very right, very proper,’ et oi Skipton. 
‘If I had had a boy, 1 had made up my mind to 
call it after his papa: though, to be sure, when 
there is a title in a family, the thing becomes 
imperative. Little Tony, of course, is at school ?’ 

“No; he is at home for the present.’ 

‘Well, well ; I daresay you are wise. So long as 
you can exercise authority over a boy, he is best 
among home influences.—Come, there is Robert at 
last ; he is wiping his mouth with the back of his 
hand, so one knows what he’s been after.—My 
dear girl, I do assure you it is not altogether a 
disadvantage to have to drop your carriage ; that 
man’s the plague of my life. God bless you !’ 

Kitty submitted to an impassioned caress from 
Lenny ; and then, to her great relief, the visit was 
over. She felt a secret conviction that it was pour 


prendre congé ; and it proved correct. Lady Skip- 
ton’s invitation to dinner was repeated, after a con- 
siderable interval ; but she found it impossible—on 
account of Robert—to bring her carriage again to 
Brown Street. Her afternoon’s adventure in the 
wilds of Islington gave her a subject for conver- 
sation for many a day, with opportunities for 
dwelling upon her favourite topic, the abominable 
behaviour of her coachman, and for delicately 
hinting at her own patronage of friends in re- 
duced circumstances. ‘I was not going to desert 
those dear girls because they happened to live in 
Islington ; but what I went through to see them I 
shall not easily forget. The people stared at us as 
though we were a travelling circus ; I don’t think ||; 
a carriage was ever seen in the neighbourhood |/i 
before ; and Robert was in the sulks for a month 
afterwards!’ Sir William sent Kitty a brace of 
partridges and a hare from his country-seat. 
There would have been more, wrote his wife, 
but that the birds were so wild that year in 
Berkshire. 

When Kitty went up-stairs, she found Jenny 
had not yet risen, although she had announced her 
intention of doing so. 

‘I felt a little giddy, Kitty, so I thought I’d be |} 
lazy. And I write in bed in pencil just as well.’ 

‘Pray, don’t think of writing, Jenny,’ implored 
her sister. ‘You are quite feverish, and your eyes 
are ever so much brighter than they ought to be.’ 

‘That is because I am so anxious to hear about 
those dear Skiptons,’ laughed Jenny. ‘ Was her 
ladyship affable, notwithstanding that we live in 
Brown Street? I am bound to say I didn’t expect 
her to come and see us, Lenny, of course, was as 
gushing as ever. She will write a poem about us, 
called “Friends, though Fallen,” or some such 
title : I can see her at it.’ 

‘I daresay they meant well, Jenny; but I must 
confess that it was all rather unsatisfactory.’ 

‘Then it must have been very bad indeed,’ said 
Jenny. 

‘Well, they didn’t even ask to see poor Tony, 
though they knew he was in the house, and you 
know Tony used to call Lenny “his wife,” for 
years.’ 

‘Ah, you see we can’t be too particular—or too 
little particular—about young gentlemen who are 
not eligible. The simple fact is, my dear,’ said 
Jenny, dropping her tone of raillery, ‘the Skip- 
tons are rubbish. Our position is that of a sieve, 
through which we find our sham friends are all 
dropping out. Nurse Haywood, Dr Curzon, and 
Jeff, remain to us ; but the rest are all in the dust- 
heap. Let them lie there. I feel that we shall 
henceforward be independent of them. I am satis- 
fied—weighing one thing with another, and not 
even taking into consideration the fact, that dear 
papa’s society has been a sunshine among all these 
shady people, for which they will always owe him 
gratitude—that we are indebted to them for noth- 
ing. For the future, let us be careful to incur no 
obligations.’ 

Kitty’s heart sank within her: she had Mr 
Holt’s letter, with his receipt for the premium, at 
that very moment in her pocket ; and Lady Skip- 
ton’s hateful words—‘ Any little inconvenience you 
may now be suffering, I have good reason to 
believe, from something that dropped from Mrs 
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‘Above all things,’ continued Jenny, ‘I am 
thankful to think we have got rid of Mr Holt. 
To tell you the honest truth, I had really begun to 
think, dear Kitty, that from some mistaken notions 


of duty to your family, you might have been 
induced to listen to that man. Of course, you 


could never have liked him—What? You dowt 
say that?’ 

‘Why should I say it, Jenny? He has certainly 
shewn himself well disposed towards us.’ 

‘Yes; but for reasons of his own. Of course, 
he wishes to ingratiate himself with you. But do 

ou suppose he has fallen in love with me, and 
ony, and the baby also? I saw through that 
man—I flatter myself—from the first ; and I see 
him—in my mind’s eye, Horatio—to the end. 
Shall I tell you what I see ?’ 

‘No, Jenny. I don’t wish to hear it. Besides, 
you are exciting yourself; and I am quite sure 
that quiet is what you want. Pray, do not try to 
write to-day.’ She took the pencil and paper from 
Jenny’s hand, who gave them up without resistance. 

‘Perhaps you are right, darling: I will let my 
brains lie fallow for a day or two; they seem all 
in a muddle somehow.’ 

Kitty had never seen her sister looking so ill 
since they had left Riverside. The excitement 
she had lately gone through, combined with the 
fatigue of travel, had evidently much affected her. 
Instead of being the prop and stay she fondly 
hoped to be, it was more probable she was about 
to be seriously ill. Dr Curzon had always said : 
‘Jenny is progressing, and that is well, for stand- 
ing still in her case is impossible ; there must be 
improvement, or else retrogression, which would 
be dangerous. Her constitution is deficient in 
rallying power.” The plain English of that pro- 
fessional expression was only too clear to Kitty. 

Here, then, was another and urgent reason why 
she should make up her mind to accept Mr Holt’s 
assistance ; yet, in doing so, she felt that she would 
be accepting so much more, that it gave her pause. 
Jeff was sure to call that evening on his way home 
from office, for he lodged close by; and she 
resolved—not to consult him ; no, him least of 
all men; but to ask him one question before 
answering Mr Holt’s letter. After that she would 
take her own way in the matter, without seeking 
advice from any one. 

As she was taking her frugal supper with Tony 
—for the housekeeping was now in her own hands 
—Jeff arrived. She felt a disinclination to be 
alone with him, born of her mistrust in her own 
fortitude ; her heart was wax towards him, and 
melted at his presence, though she was so resolved 
he should not mould it. 

‘Jeff, whispered she, while Tony was engaged 
with a new book his friend had bought him, ‘ tell 
me the truth about dear papa. Is there any hope 
of mag » us ?’ 

‘There is always hope, Kitty,’ replied he gravely. 

‘Where there is life, gs ey But “ 
there life? Is there any chance of his being 
alive ?’ 

Jeff did not answer, only beat softly with his 
— on the table, and looked most miserable. 

‘You are loath to give me pain,’ she said. ‘I 
would not put you to pain unless there was a 
necessity for it. Dear papa has insured his life 
for our sakes. Is it worth while to pay the 
premium which has become due ?’ 


‘O yes,’ returned the young 
‘ You can pay it under protest ; t 
that the policy should have fallen due already ; 
in which case you will get the money back again. 
And then, you will make all sure. It is clearly 
the right thing to do, if—if—it can be done.’ 

‘It can be done,’ returned Kitty gravely. No 
more was said upon the subject. When Jeff was 
gone, and all the inmates of this little house, save 
herself, were fallen asleep, and freed from earthly 
cares, Kitty sat down and wrote her answer to 
Richard Holt. In her own name, and for her- 
self, she thanked him for the payment of the 
a. She spoke of it as a loan, of course, 

ut expressed her sense of his generosity as well 
as of his forethought. She would not pretend that 
there was, as he suggested, no obligation; she 
would not affect to understand that his kindness 
had not herself for its object. She would never 
encourage him; nay, she would temporise and 
procrastinate as much as she could; but her 
weapons—weak though she felt herself to be— 
should be at least fair weapons, and therefore 
hypocrisy could not make one of them. Many 
women will deceive and cajole even those they 
love ; but this one was truthful to the man who, 
in her secret heart, was hateful to her. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE WIRE. 


TeLucraPny affords ample room for the occur- 
rence of curious and remarkable incidents, and 
these, it may be explained, arise generally from 
a variety of causes. In its early infancy the tele- 
graph, as can well be imagined, was like the 
railways at first, a source of much wonder to 
many who came under its influence ; and even at 
the present day there exists a great deal of imper- 
fect knowledge and misconception concerning it. 
I remember a lady-friend apologising not long 
ago for faults, &c. in a telegram she had sent me, 
offering the excuse that it was the first she had 
ever sent, I assured her there was no occasion 
to apologise, since the original document did not, 
of course, come into my hands. The following, 
kindly supplied to me by a telegraphist in the 
London Central Station, to whom it really occurred, 
is also a case of patent misconception as to the 
powers of telegraphic communication. An old 
lady presented .a telegram at the counter duly 
addressed. Telegrams being not unfrequently 
sent to the counter-clerk in that manner, my 
informant began to ee it. ‘What are you 
about?’ exclaimed the lady in surprise. He, of 
course, explained that it was impossible to send 
a message without first seeing it, ‘Then,’ replied 
the female, in evident ire, ‘do you suppose I’m 
going to let all you fellows read my private 
affairs? I won’t send it at all;’ and therewith 
she bounced out of the office in high dudgeon, 

One of the chief eccentricities of the telegraphic 
wire is frequently to refuse to do its duty alto- 
gether, and pile on the battery-power as you 
may, probably not a vestige of current reaches 
the distant end. Before the transfer of the 
‘telegraphs’ to government, it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the companies occupying the 
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or ‘automatic clerks’ between London and the 
North, in order to get their traffic through. 
Practically, in fair weather. there is no limit 
to the distance the current will travel; but in 
bad fogs and wintry weather, the loss of current 
at the supporting poles is so considerable that 
the greatest difficulty is sometimes experienced 
in keeping up the communication with distant 
centres. Spiders are the bane of the telegraph ; 
they choke up the cups of the insulators with 
their webs and nests, and in foggy weather render 
them conductors rather than insulators. 

The tendency of the action of atmospheric elec- 
tricity during thunder-storms, on the telegraph, is 
generally to demagnetise the instruments, thereby 
causing the needles to move in a contrary direction ; 
or in the case of a Morse instrument, to cause the 
paper-slip to record dots only, instead of the proper 
code of dots and dashes. It also sometimes causes 
the total or partial destruction of the apparatus, 
and as a consequence scares the employés present. 
Lightning, in its eagerness to get to earth has been 
known to blow the telegraph apparatus to pieces, 
fusing the wires that form the electro-magnets 
and charring the wood-work. Where the earth 
connection of the wire has been made to a metal 
gas-pipe, an occurrence of this description has 
been found to melt the pipe and fire the gas; 
while on more than one such occasion the flame of 
the gas has in its turn melted a contiguous water- 
pipe, and thus saved the building from very 


'| serious damage, if not from total destruction. It 


may be added that those earth connections which 
are attached to water and gas mains are considered 
the most reliable. 

Blunders occasionally take place from the imper- 
fect writing of the receiving clerks. We have 
had telegrams delivered to us utterly unintel- 
ligible. A celebrated doctor was once sent on 
a fruitless journey by receiving a telegram 
worded—‘ Don’t come too late” As originally 
handed in to the telegraph office, the message 
ran: ‘Don’t come, too late ;’ but in the transmis- 
sion, the signal denoting the comma was omitted ; 
and hence the considerable inconvenience to 
which the recipient was put. This instance shews, 
however, what care telegram-senders should 
exercise to avoid the least ambiguity, since the 
mere reversing of the phrases thus: ‘Too late, 
don’t come, would in the case in point have 
dispelled all doubt as to the meaning which was 
to ie conveyed, At the same time, of course, it 
also shews that the telegraphist in receiving and 
transmitting telegrams cannot give too much at- 
tention to apparently the most trivial matters. 

Another instance is taken from Mr Scudamore’s 
lengthy Report of 1871 on the ‘Telegraphs,” <A 
London firm telegraphed to a country agent : ‘Send 
rails ten foot lengths.’ The letters ‘t’ and ‘e’ are 
in the Morse code represented by a dash — and a 
dot - respectively; but in transmitting this message, 
the instrument in recording the word ‘ten’ sig- 
nalled two dots instead of the dash and dot, and 
the word was thereby converted into ‘in,’ the 
message reading: ‘Send rails in foot lengths” Mr 
Scudamore adds, however, that ‘if the senders had 
been less chary of their words, and had written: 
“Send rails an ten foot lengths,” which would 
have cost no more, the blunder would never 
have occurred.’ In somewhat the same manner, 
in a message where the sender asked for a ‘hack’ 


to be waiting him at the station, the letter ‘h,’ 
which is signalled on’ the Morse instrument by four 
dots, was converted into ‘s,’ the signal for ‘s’ being 
three dots ; the wayward instrument having failed 
in one dot, the consequence was that the traveller 
found a ‘sack’ awaiting his arrival. 

We can imagine the astonishment of a butler 
who received a telegram from his master—a 
certain nobleman—asking him to send at once 
‘ten bob, as he was ‘greatly in need of it.’ Of 
course the message had been wrongly transmitted, 
‘ten bob’ having originally been ‘tin box.” This 
story, which happened not many years ago, was told 
me by a gentleman who was in the telegraph 
service at that time, and had to deal with the 
complaint which was made about the matter. The 
following also comes from the same source. At 
one of the gatherings held periodically at Braemar, 
some years ago, a certain earl telegraphed to Edin- 
burgh for a ‘cocked-hat’ to be sent to him at 
once. In transmitting the message, the article 
mentioned as wanted was converted into ‘cooked 
ham,’ which was actually forwarded forthwith, 
greatly to the surprise and indignation of the 
nobleman. 

A telegram was once received as follows : ‘ Please 
send your pig to meet me at the station.” Of 
course it should have been ‘gig,’ the instrument 
having made what, in telegraphic phraseology, is 
called a false dot, by recording - — — - (P) instead 
of ——-(G). In fact, it is almost necessary to 
state, for the credit of the telegraph, that the 
treachery complained of is, after all, not inten- 
tional, but arises mainly from a difficulty which it 
appears to have in distinguishing the difference 
between certain letters. This is plainly so in the 
letters ‘y’ and ‘x, which the electric wire is 
constantly confounding one with the other. Over 
and over again jaded railway officials have been 
caused fruitless searches after a missing ‘black 
boy’ through this want of power, on the part 
of the telegraph, to discriminate between ‘y’ 
and ‘x.’ The stories current on this point are 
numerous, but the best I have yet heard is 
the following: Some time ago, a station-master 
received a telegram from a lady, stating that she 
had left at his station ‘two black boys’ in the 
waiting-room, she believed, and tied together 
with red tape; would he please forward them 
at once. he astonished official caused search 
to be made; but instead of ‘boys’ he found 
two ‘boxes’ in the waiting-room, as described, 
which were duly forwarded. Froin a similar cause 
on the part of the electric fluid, a lady received 
from her son-in-law a telegram which astonished 
her not a little. It stated that his wife had pre- 
sented him with a ‘ fine box.’ 

Sometimes, however, the telegraph takes it into 
its head (metaphorically) to substitute in messages 
passing along the wires, words altogether different 
from the original; more by way of a joke, let us 
conjecture, than anything else. But in some cases 
the joke fails to be appreciated by the victim. For 
instance, a gentleman who recently telegraphed for 
some ice was more wroth than amused by the 
playfulness of the instrument, which converted 
‘ice’ into ‘tea,’ and thereby caused a box of the 
same to be sent at once. 

In the same manner, the sense of a m 
sent over the wire by a gentleman who had left 
his wig in the train, and desired it searched 
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for, was unmercifully altered, the word wig 
having become wife when the telegram was 
received at its destination. Diligent inquiry 
and search was of course made for the missing 
lady, but without avail. The mistake was, how- 
ever, ultimately discovered, and the lost article 
recovered, Another story tells of exactly the 
reverse, where a gentleman, being detained out 
on business, telegraphed for his wife, but was 
strangely surprised to receive by the next train a 
wig instead. Let us hope that when he returned 
home his explanation of the trick the telegraph 
had played him was accepted by his wife as sufli- 
cient excuse for his ‘absence without leave, and 
saved him from a wigging. 

During the lectures by the Anti-Papist Murphy 
at Bury, Lancashire, he was severely handled by a 
mob, and according to a telegram, ‘seven of the 
men charged with an assault on Mr Murphy were 
boiled’ (bailed). 

Here is acurious mutilation of a telegraph mes- 
sage hardly to be accounted for. Not long ago the 
clerk of a small telegraph station near Burton- 
on-Trent was surprised to take from his instru- 
ment a telegram addressed to the ‘ Muster of 
Miseries.’ He was naturally puzzled how to effect 
its delivery, and only succeeded by receiving from 
his head office the information that the message 
was really intended for the ‘ Master or Mistress’ of 
a school (not a Dotheboys) in the vicinity. Let us 
add that it was only in the short distance between 
Burton-on-Trent and the telegraph station referred 
to, that the message became so equivocally altered ! 

A large number of the erroneous messages which 
pass over the telegraph arise through some fault of 
the senders themselves, The most common fault 
of senders at present is that of making their tele- 
grams too short, for which there is really no need, 
when a uniform rate of so liberal a character has 
now been conceded to the public by the govern- 
ment. Another too frequent fault —_ the part 
of the sender is bad penmanship. If the caligraphy 
is nearly illegible, mistakes must continue to exist. 
The person who telegraphed to a broker with 
reference to certain stock which he desired to have 
transferred, was alone responsible for the mutilation 
which occurred to his message, in which, with 
graphic brevity, he described the transferee as of 
* Largo, Fife, widow.’ The broker received it as 
‘large fine widow.’ Again, the curt instructions, 
‘Sell three orels five’ contained in a telegram 
proved disastrous to the sender, for it was trans- 
mitted to the addressee : ‘Sell three or else five’ If 
the sender had availed himself of the sixteen words 
which were still at his disposal in this case, the 
mistake had surely never taken place, A firm of 
brewers at Burton-on-Trent recently received an 
order by telegraph to send ‘6 casks of butter ;’ but 
inquiry elicited the discovery that bitter ale was 
meant, Again, less brevity would undoubtedly 
have prevented this error. 

The following extract from the telegraph-book 
preserved at the Paddington station appeared some 
years ago in the Quarterly Review. It is illustra- 
tive of the pat use of the telegraph in criminal 
matters, and is so interesting as to merit record 
here. ‘Paddington, 10.20 a.M.—Mail-train just 
started. It contains three thieves named Sparrow, 
Burrell, and Spurgeon, in the first compartment of 
the fourth first-class carriage.’—‘ Slough, 10.48 a.m. 
—Mail-train arrived. The officers have cautioned 


the three thieves.’—‘ Paddington, 10.50 a.m.—Special 
train just left. It contained two thieves, one 
named: Oliver Martin, who is dressed in black, 
crape on his hat; the other named Fiddler Dick, 
in black trousers and light blouse. Both in the 
third compartment of the first second-class car- 
riage,’—‘ Slough, 11.16 a.m.—Special train arrived. 
Officers have taken the two thieves into custody, 
a lady having lost her bag containing a purse 
with two sovereigns and some silver in it; one of 
the sovereigns was sworn to by the lady as having 
been her property. It was found in Fiddler Dick’s 
watch-fob.,’ 

‘It appears, continues the writer, ‘that on the 
arrival of the train, a policeman opened the door 
of the “third compartment of the first second-class 
carriage,” and asked the passengers if they had 
missed anything. A search in pockets and bags 
accordingly ensued, until one lady called out that 
her purse was gone. “Fiddler Dick, you are 
wanted,” was the immediate demand of the police- 
officer, beckoning to the culprit, who came out of 
the carriage thunderstruck at the discovery, and 
gave himself up, together with his booty, with the 
air of a completely beaten man.” The effect of 
the capture so cleverly brought about is thus 
spoken of in the telegraph-book : ‘Slough, 11.51 
A.M.—Several of the suspected persons who came 
by the various down-trains are lurking about 
Slough, uttering bitter invectives against the tele- 

ph. Not one of those cautioned has ventured 
to proceed to the Montem.’ 

No wonder that, as the Quarterly writer adds, 
‘ever after this the light-fingered gentry avoided 
the railway and the too intelligent companion that 
ran beside it, and betook themselves to the road ; 
a retrograde step to which on all great public 
occasions they continue to adhere.’ 

The last curiosity of the wire which I have now 
to touch on is of a sentimental character. ‘Can 
the telegraph make love?’ has been asked of me. 
Yes! most emphatically, as could well be attested 
by many a telegraph operator. There are many 
stories current as to marriages that have taken 
ase between telegraphists, the courtship having 

een carried on through the medium of the wire, 
although the parties concerned were miles apart. 
The best story I can remember at the present 
time in reference to this matter is told by Mr 
Scudamore. Berlin and London are directly con- 
nected by wire. At one time a male operator 
occupied the seat at our end of the wire, and a 
female at the other. As time went on, these two 
began to know something of each other through 
daily telegraphic intercourse ; and naturally enough, 
for while conversing with each other per wire, 
during spare moments, they came to possess a 
mutual knowledge of each other’s habits and 
character. Cartes-de-visite followed. Later on, to 
use the language of love, hearts were exchanged, 
electricity was made the slave of love, and finally 
the happy pair were made partners for life at 
the hymeneal altar! By the telegraphist, distance 
is laughed at, for he or she can talk to the operator 
at the other end of the wire, no matter what num- 
ber of miles away, as easily as to his or her next 
neighbour; while experts are said to be able to 
tell the handwriting of those with whom they 
have been in the habit of wiring. 

The story I have given is not the only one on 
record ; many are known to have taken place, and 
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there is no doubt that still more have also occurred 
through this agency that are not known. Nor 
need we wonder that Hymen sometimes plays a 
part, when I inform my readers that certain love- 
code signals exist, known only to the parties most 
interested ; and that it is perfectly possible for a 
sentimental telegraph clerk at A to transmit a kiss 
instantaneously to the lady who has charge at B, 
or—vice versé, I have seen it done! 


FOLLOWING UP THE TRACK. 
CHAPTER I, 


Ir was the year 1807, and in two of the southern 
counties of Ireland—namely, Tipperary and Water- 
ford—the approach towards winter was marked by 
many acts of violence and outrage. There then 
existed no organised constabulary force to track 
out offenders with the zeal and energy the sports- 
man displays in the pursuit of his more innocent 
quarry ; and when the intelligence arrived of any 
tale of horror, it was generally so magnified in the 
course of its transition, that to hear at the break- 
fast-table of only one murder having been com- 
mitted, produced a positive feeling of relief, as the 
head of the family kissed his wife and little ones 
when leaving home for a day or two in the way of 
his business. The guardians of the peace con- 
sisted principally of pensioners from the army, 
past their labour; the idle sons of the tenants of 
magistrates who stood well with the authorities at 
Dublin Castle ; or the relatives of bailiffs connected 
with the large estates of absentee proprietors ; and 
it was only when desperate riots at fairs or elec- 
tions took place, that the military were called out, 
to shoot down a few people by way of example, 
but generally making victims of those merely at- 
tracted to the scene of action through curiosity ; 
and thereby intensifying the hostility which was 
entertained against all connected with the observ- 
ance and administration of the law. What a con- 
trast to the present, when we find an intelligent, 
educated, and trained quasi-army of twelve thou- 
sand men occupying the country, and stationed in 
almost every village, taking note and heed of 
every stranger passing their barracks, and, under 
the stimulus of the hope of promotion or reward, 
following the cunning doublings and twistings of 
the habitual criminal, be he the cruel assassin or 
the mere petty pilferer of the hen-roost or the 
potato-pit near the road-side! 

The ordinance of the curfew bell of the Nor- 
man Conqueror William was a precedent followed 
when affairs assumed a very serious aspect, and 
nine o’clock at night was the usual limit permis- 
sible to loiterers ; but so many pretexts were 
afforded for assembling at distant markets, wakes, 
and other social gatherings, that if it happened 
to some vigilant magistrate to come upon a body 
of men at a forbidden hour, there was the ready 
answer for his ‘honour,’ that ‘sure they had been 
in the town selling slips of pigs, or a cow, to 
make up the rint to pay the agent; or they were 
at the berrin of Phil Ryan’s decent gossoon, or 
the wedding of Darby Guinane’s daughter; and 
sure the way was so lonely, honest people had to 
wait for each other.’ And for such and the like 
pleas, there would occasionally be some semblance 
of truth, because it is marvellous indeed the love 
of a humble Irish peasant or agriculturist for 


the wasting his time at any rustic reunion 
or gathering, whether purporting to be held for 
business or merely diversion. Many a shilling 
Pat spends in order to economise a prospective 
penny; and a journey is made of eight or ten 
miles to buy a pair of brogues or ‘ pumps,’ because 
they are to be had for a trifle less than in the shop 
in the village almost in view of the door of his 
cabin, although by this process he, if a labourer, 
loses his day’s hire; and should he happen to 
be that travesty upon the science of agriculture 
‘a small farmer,’ his horse is taken from the 
plough for the expedition, and at the most critical 
—— of the year no sound of labour is heard 
ending its glad music to the deserted fields, 
And how readily are the virtues of the dead made 
a pretext for the idleness and improvidence of 
the living. When a neighbour has breathed his 
or her last—and the word ‘neighbour’ is applied 
in its Scriptural generality—all within the two or 
three adjoining parishes at least, including the 
halt and the ‘blind, are sure to flock to the 
‘wake;’ and the prospect of a glass or two of 
whisky and a heavy ‘shoch’ of the pipe con- 
tributes to the estimation in which the memory 
of the deceased is regarded. We are bound 
too to confess that stimulated by the genial 
drink, accidents occasionally happen on the way 
to the grave-yard; and an unlucky shout or wheel 
of defiance in the Homeric spirit, from a Dwyer 
against a Hayes, a Shanavest against a Caravat, 
or some other equally senseless cry, surges up 
into a fierce faction-fight. The coffin is suddenly 
dropped upon the road, and the congenial waves 
of conflict sound the requiem of the departed 
one. In Corsica, the widow hangs up in the 
hall of her dwelling-place the clothes in which 
her husband was slain, in order that her children 
may daily observe the rent made by the cruel 
knife, or the perforation of the ball in the home- 
spun brown cloth; or she sews a strip of the 
stained linen into the garments of her son, as a 
memorial of his duty to the deceased. But Pat 
does not require such a spur to bring up all the 
ancestral wrongs inflicted by the members of any 
faction with which he is at variance. 


At the period we are writing of, Maurice Power 
rented a small farm about eight miles distant 
from the assize town of Clonmel, and situated in 
one of those picturesque districts, the attraction 
of which consists rather in the boldness and 
abruptness of its contrasting scenery, than in the 
beauty of any one isolated portion of the land- 
scape. The suburbs of the town left behind, and 
the bridge over the river Snir crossed, the traveller 
finds the road to the ‘Glen Farm’ winding along 
the edge of a mountain of fern-crested verdure, and 
insinuating itself with tortuous dexterity past 
every obstacle and opposing projection; at one 
time seeming as if it must come to an untimely 
termination, and at another lengthening out until 
obscured by the shadows cast by some more than 
usually lofty peak ; and a glauce back would reveal 
in the valley in the distance the faint outlines of 
the church, the jail, the hospital, and the barracks, 
those ordinary institutions of civilisation—one 
class to instruct and heal, the other to repress 
and punish ; and presenting in social antagonism 
the several types of good andevil, At a part of 
the road where it suddenly at the right inclined 
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under the mountain, before it bridged over a small 
tributary stream, there was a recess, rendered 
densely gloomy by a belt of overshadowing pine- 
trees ; and through them a bridle-way led up a 
ravine. The sun never glanced down on those 
pines. This was attributable to the configuration 
of the height in immediate proximity ; and super- 
stition had its dreadful tale, and a heap of ruins 
was pointed out which was once said to have con- 
stituted the home of a happy household, all the 
members of which were immolated, because the 
father had become a witness against men who had 
robbed him. A lonely ‘boreen’ or lane was the 
approach to the lonely cottage of Maurice Power ; 
but the cleared cultivated space around evidenced 
the industry and the energy of the owner ; and the 
smoke of the turf-fire curled over the domestic 
roof in fantastic wreaths, as if reluctant to leave 
its genial protection. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was an evening late in October—the period 
of the year when, like unto the decline of life, 
the bright recollections of the summer sunshine 
are mingled with the anticipations of more gloomy 
days—that at the door of the farmer’s dwelling 
stood a fair girl just passing into womanhood ; her 
deep-blue earnest eyes directed to the boreen, 
while a miniature counterfeit of herself, held in 
her loving arms, was pulling down over the 
anxious face of the young mother a luxuriant mass 
of golden hair. Mysteriously sacred is the tie that 
links together a mother and her child—the 
fragment of her own being never alienated from 
her, however estranged in the opinion of the 
world, by guilt or infamy! At any other time, 
the slightest touch of these tiny fingers would 
have sent the blood rushing through Ellen 
Power’s frame, but her features were now averted 
from her first-born, and one person only was in 
her thoughts. She paused to listen. A step was 
heard in the lane; nearer and nearer it came, and 
in a minute more the wife and child were within 
manly and encircling arms. 

‘Maurice, dear,’ said his wife, after the first 
greeting was over, and she had proceeded to get 
ready their supper, bringing forth from the cup- 

in the corner the freshly made roll of butter, 
the gathered cream, the eggs just laid, sufficient to 
induce an appetite in the most fastidious Lucullus 
of Piccadilly or Sybarite of Belgravia—‘when I 
heard the trees moaning down in the glen to-day 
I almost fancied, such was the dread got over me, 
that it was likely the “banshee” would be coming 
here to-night; but then I took courage, when I 
remembered that the spirit only waits on the 
“quality” when death is nigh at hand. And after 
all, sure God is very good to the likes of us not 
to let us be frightened before our time is come.’ 

Maurice Power, like many of his countrymen, was 
an aristocrat in feeling, and proud of the tradition 
that those whose name he bore, and from whom 
he was descended, once held the countless acres 
which repeated confiscations had transferred to the 
stranger and the absentee ; indeed, he had truer 
claims to an ancient lineage than might be set forth 
in the vamped-up pedigrees enrolled in certain col- 
leges of arms, pedigrees which but too often possess 
neither the reality of history nor the interest of fic- 
tion. He was learned enough to know to what sept 


he belonged. His ancestors were not so favoured 
as the O’Neills of Ulster, the O’Connors of Con- 
naught, the O’Briens of Thomond, the O’Lachlans 
of Meath, and the MacMurroughs or Kavanaghs of 
Leinster, who were alone received within the pale 
of the English law down to the reign of Elizabeth, 
and admitted to the right to sue and be sued ; but 
Maurice had been told, that in the possession of 
the elder branch of the family whose name he 
bore, there was a veritable map tracing out the 
broad lands which they were to get back again 
when the Cromwellian and the stranger should 
be expelled. And after all, there is surely some- 
thing worthy in the respect which is entertained 
for ancestry, when the claimant is an honest and an 
earnest man, who, instead of clothing himself in 
the decayed garments of the dead, puts on his 
own home-spun workman’s attire, but is equally 
anxious as they were when living, that no stain 
shall appear upon them, no blot mar the family 
escutcheon. 

‘Don’t talk the like of that,’ said the hus- 
band; ‘for my heart is never so light for 
work, and the plough never seems to pass along 
so easily at the head-land, as when 1 think of 
getting back a few of the acres those once had 
who have gone before me, depending upon no 
dirty scrap of writing or the good-will of an 
agent, and with no fear at any hour of being 
turned adrift upon the waves of the world. If we 
have a “mane” opinion of ourselves, why should 
not others have the same? Recollect what Father 
Mulcahy said in his sermon last Sunday in the 
chapel, when the agent was telling all the tenants 
that if they would not vote as he ordered them, 
they would have to quit the place for ever. “He 
wants your souls as well as the rent; but grand 
as he thinks himself up there in the great house, 
six feet of the ground he took from the Widow 
Murphy and her little orphans will lie heavy on 
him when he comes to die. He was a shoneen when 
the fathers of those he afterwards turned out were 
walking about in grandeur.” But, continued 
Maurice, ‘ when the pride was coming into myself 
at the thought of 6 after all much better 
than Mr Driver, his Reverence quashed all but 
good thoughts when he ended by reminding us 
that the blessed Lord died for all of us, gentle 
and simple—for the poorest beggar that walked the 
road, as for the finest estated gentleman in the 
the whole county, and that the one was as precious 
in his sight as the other.’ 

‘True for you,’ was the response of the wife ; 
‘and sometimes, but it is not often, when I am 
about to ask what the rich were made for, and 
why the likes of you have to work from mornin’ to 
night, the sunshine breaks through the shadow, 
and then I begin to pity, rather than grudge them 
all they possess ; for surely they must find it harder 
to get to heaven, and be longer on the way, with 
the weight of what idle people must always 
have to carry with them. They have a tedious 
journey to make, and begin it with too many 
things which they don’t wish to part with, or 
throw away.’ 

‘ After all, remarked the husband, ‘though my 
mind goes with you, my heart does not, for I 
should be proud to have the banshee come to our 
window when any of our people were going to 
depart, for it only weeps and cries for the old 
stock, and shuns a new-comer.’ 
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As this equivocal source of consolation found 
expression, Ellen Power turned pale; and the wind, 
which had been playing among the fallen leaves 
outside, causing them to dance in fantastic eddies, 
commenced that peculiar wailing moan which it 
requires no vivid fancy to picture is the lament 
for the dying and the dead. Possibly the sound 
in this instance was the first burst of grief indulged 
in by nature herself—a monody over the waning 
glories, the gladness, the sunshine of the departing 
autumn—over the long days, with their flowers 
and their fruits, their hum of insects and song of 
birds—over the long days to be so soon shrouded 
in early night. 

‘Don’t leave me for a long time again, Maurice, 
for I feel something strange coming over me these 
last few days, and more-betoken there is bad news 
about the “ boys;” for the “ army ” and the tithe- 
proctors are hunting them out in every place,’ 

‘You mustn’t give heed to such notions, my 
darling, for I can’t help going to Clonmel to- 
morrow ; and if I don’t raise fifty pounds more 
to make up the two hundred I went security for 
your cousin Delany, the sheriff and his men will 
be here next week ; and this house will no longer 
be ours; and yonder mountains look upon us no 
more.’ 

A track of pain made its furrow across the 
usually placid face of the young wife; but she 
made an earnest effort to appear calm, for she recol- 
lected what a wild and graceless fellow her kinsman 
Delany was ; and her own good sense had origin- 
ally caused her to hesitate to ask her husband to 
lend his name to the raising of the money in the 
bank ; but then she recalled to mind the fact that 
her cousin had loved her passionately ; and in the 
impulsive promptings of her heart to remedy in 
some measure a wrong she had inflicted, the sug- 
gestions of calculating prudence were forgotten. 

To be enabled to say ‘No’ is a cardinal virtue, 
requiring, however, much present self-denial, and 
which, if more practised, would have blotted out 
from the pages of History many of its direst 
tragedies, and from the annals of Commerce many 
a ruin-spreading disaster. ‘No,’ would have enabled 
the in of Cain to remain a dweller in Paradise, 
and thousands of her descendants to live in happy 
homes, instead of being wanderers and outcasts on 
the face of the earth. But then the word ‘ Yes,’ 
although with only one letter more, has so much 
of facility in its utterance, such a graceful yield- 
ing to the exigences of the passing hour, that all 
sense of future responsibility is forgotten; and 
whether it be to give the order for a massacre 
like that of St Bartholomew, the sacrifice of a 
Socrates, the burning of a Latimer, or the execu- 
tion of a Sir Thomas More, or the agreeing to 
accept a bill for the accommodation of a friend, 
there is a terrible significance in the little word 
of three letters. And in the case of Maurice 
Power, the ‘bit of writin’ in the bank had become 
a serious affair ; and Ellen, who felt that the sub- 
ject was one too painful to dwell upon, went about 
the discharge of her household duties with great 
assiduity, as if occupation would bring relief to 
her mind; but such muttered observations to her- 
self as ‘There’s something quare hanging over me 
this blessed night,’ expressed in prosaic language 
the impressive thought conveyed in the more 
euphonious utterance of the poet, 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 


CHAPTER III. 


Next morning the homely breakfast was over, 
and Maurice rose to depart. He had bidden his wife 
good-bye over and over again, and left the little 
room, but returned once more under some idle 
pretence, too obvious to deceive and yet plausible 
enough to be sanctioned by affection ; but at last 
motioning her back into the cottage, he passed down 
the boreen leading on to the high-road, not ventur- 
ing to turn his head, even when the sound of the 
raising of the latch caused the blood to rush rapidly 
to his heart, and his imagination pictured Ellen 
standing at the threshold, her tears falling fast over 
the child now folded in her arms. And it might 
be asked, where was the young farmer going? 
From what friend was he about to obtain the 
money which was to be the ‘open sesame’ of 
the fairy tale, and to retain for him the untold 
treasures of home? It is more blessed to give 
than to receive, is the language of Heaven. It is 
better to oppress and grind down to the earth, 
is too often the doctrine of the world ; and even 
when a less harsh creed is professed, how often 
is an otherwise good deed spoiled by the manner 
of the doing. Debt is bad enough as an ordinary 
evil ; but when an usurer holds the bond, pitiful 
indeed is the case of the victim ! 

Maurice Power had lived long enough to know 
that he could call upon few friends when. his 
object was to borrow money, and therefore he 
resolved to wait upon Stephen Meagher the usurer, 
one of that class whose profession is to trade upon 
the miseries of mankind ; wretches by whom good 
harvests, considerate landlords, and the Samari- 
tans of society, are regarded as afflicting visitations 
of Providence ; while a famine year or a potato- 
blight are blessings that swell out the rate of 
interest and add another figure to the multiplica- 
tion table. 

A quick walk of two hours, and the farmer 
reached Clonmel ; and after passing through some 
of the principal streets, turned down a lane, in 
the leading dwelling of which the well-known 
urban discounter carried on the double occupation 
of money-lender and publican ; a lane, most of 
the structures in which shewed all the dilapida- 
tions of age without any of its decencies. Totter- 
ing nests of timber, crested with roofs which had 
upon them patches of sickly grass ; attic windows, 
in which were stuffed broken bottles, tiles, and 
tattered rags; doorposts bending towards each 
other in perilous familiarity ; one or two rooms 
more ambitious than the rest, meant for lodgers 
likely to contribute to the payment of the rent ; 
and partly lighted by a few panes of glass of a 
deep-green colour, the bull’s-eyes in the centre of 
which glared ominously upon the humble pallets 
in the corner, and upon dislocated chairs and 
stools, often converted into weapons of offence, 
or defence. Boils of mortar and blains of dirt 
of Egyptian malignity marked in every direction 
the spread of a social plague ; and even the fervent 
imagination of a future Ruskin could not have 
discovered any redeeming feature in this chaos 
of confusion and disheartening penury.* The 
street channels and narrow passages swarmed 
with children, who seem, by some unaccountable 


contrast to the scene described. 


7” The present condition of Clonmel is in marked 
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ordinance of nature, to increase in an inverse ratio to 
the ability to maintain them ; and their wondrous 
ruddy faces, so far as they were visible through 
their masks of smut and grime, and their bright 
eyes, shone with premature intelligence, 

As he passed by these hovels Maurice shuddered, 
for he thought of his own loved mountain home, 
and of what might become of his wife and child 
should he fail to obtain the advance he required, and 
be turned out of his farm ; and his hand trembled 
as he touched the half-closed door of the public- 
house, a building which stood a little recessed 
from its neighbours, with an obvious assumption 
of superiority. A bow-window at one side of the 
entrance was decorated with glasses, and pipes 
crossed upon them; and three or four dingy 
decanters stood filled with coloured fluids of 
very questionable reputation and purity. The 
building itself presented the remains of past re- 
spectability, but there was manifested the down- 
ward career of what had once been well-conducted 
brick and mortar. The signboard of the Traveller’s 
Home announced the fact that good entertainment 
could be had within for man and beast ; but the 
natural question suggested itself, where were the 
responsible guests to come from and remain in 
such an establishment—who could indulge in the 
luxury of having an animal worth the price of a 
feed of oats? The private parlour to the left of the 
hall presented a dreary aspect, with faded green 
curtains to the windows, excluding light and air, 
and strongly guarded by iron bars. 

When the anxious intending borrower walked 
into what appeared the dingy den beyond the bar, 
and sat down, he found himself alone ; and the 
thought arose, and not a very reassuring one, that 
it was to the owner of this hard-featured abode he 
must apply for the obtaining of the aid which was 
to extricate him from his present difficulty. There 
are those who assert that bright or dark impressions 
are created irrespective of locality; but let the 
wearied worker in the slums and alleys cf a town 
catch the fresh breath of the country, and even 
on his apathetic feelings, a revelation of better 
things to come is made known, The cynic may 
characterise the country as only a ‘ heathy grave ;’ 
but the peasant who, when he opens his cabin door 
in the morning, looks out upon the wide pastures 
and hears the lowing of the kine, and becomes 
associated with the kindred humanities by which 
he is on every side surrounded, may bless the Pro- 
vidence that saved him from going out to his day’s 
labour from the crowded town garret with its pesti- 
lent accompaniments. Maurice Power waited in 
the room into which he had been ushered, a con- 
siderable time, or possibly it may have been only 
the state of his beam that led to this impression, 
and i up and down the broken earthen floor, 
till his suspense was at length brought to an 
end. He was startled by the abrupt opening of a 
door he had not noticed in the corner of the passage 
leading from the bar, and a man stepped forward 
with the interrogation : ‘ What may your business 
be here ?’ 

‘I want to see Mr Meagher, and to him only can 
I tell what it is that brings me to this town.’ 

‘Then out at once with whatever you have to 
say, for I am the man you are speaking of, unless, 
indeed, I was changed at nurse.’ 

Maurice looked with a perplexed air at the indi- 
vidual who thus addressed him, for he had formed 


in his own mind the traditional conception of a 
usurer—namely, that he must be an elderly and 
physically feeble man, insinuating in address and 
voice, and with cunning and craft in every wrinkle 
in his parchment face; while on the contrary, 
the person in question was scarcely forty years 
of age, of gigantic stature, and rude and rough in 
manner. <A closer examination, however, would 
have disclosed lines insinuating themselves towards 
the angle of the mouth, imparting to that impres- 
sive feature a harshness almost intensifying into 
cruelty; while the light-blue eyes, contrasting 
strangely in colour with luxuriant masses of dark 
hair, were restless and quick, but averted the 
moment attention had been directed to them. 

‘If you are the gentleman I want’—and the 
epithet ‘gentleman’ was emphasised—‘ you may 
easily guess what call I have here. I must have 
money without counting many hours, to meet the 
sheriff; and I am ready to pay what you may 
charge for the loan of it, and to pledge the word 
of an honest man that you shall be paid back in 
a little time’ 

‘Pledge your word!’ observed Meagher with a 
sneer, dwelling with emphasis on the .last word. 
‘I could not pin a duplicate on any such security ; 
and those who come to me on the like business as 
yours may be honest, but they are unfortunate ; 
and honesty and misfortune are bad neighbours, 
and generally part company for peace-sake. To 
be poor is not a crime, but there are those who 
sme it worse. And now, may I ask who you 
are ?” 

‘I am Maurice Power, and tenant of the Glen 
Farm.’ 

‘I think I have heard your name well spoken of 
before. Who is your landlord ?’ 

‘One who, if he was at home, would not let any 
of my name carry with him a heavy heart, or a 
light purse, or be beholden to a stranger for what 
he could give himself; but he is far beyond the 
seas, and not even the cry of the widow or the 
orphan could travel across the big waves.’ 

‘But if he is so generous and kind, a letter 
would in the end be sure to find him.’ 

‘ Doing that would be sure to vex the agent, for 
he would always like to be thought the master 
himself; and besides that, the hand which can 
turn the plough so well at a contrary head- 
land, can’t manage the pen so easily ; and then 
again, I would not strive to make a poor mouth, 
when I have enough to shew that my credit ought 
to be good.’ 

There is, or used to be, a prevailing poetical 
superstition that even for the doomed souls in the 
world of suffering where Satan reigns, there is one 
day in the year in which they are permitted to 
revisit the earth, and to be conscious of a sympathy 
with those whom they have known in their happy 
period of existence, even though the subsequent 
reaction after such a brief interval must prove a 
purgatory in itself; and somewhat in analogy 
to this belief, the miser on this one occasion 
seemed to be liberated from the thraldom and 
the curse of avarice, and to be actuated by a 
sense of pity. 

‘How much do you want ?’ 

‘Fifty golden guineas—no less and no more.’ 

‘I knew, when I was a boy, the farm which you 
now hold,’ observed Meagher ; ‘at least I think I 
do so ; and as I consider from your looks that you 
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are an honest fellow, at least so far as honesty can 
keep company with poverty, if you sign a note 
for the money, and also leave me your lease as a 
security, I will try and raise what you want, for I 
have not the whole of it in the house, and must 
borrow a part of it.’ 

It was the old story over again—the conven- 
tional language of usury—the shibboleth of the 
exchange and the mart. The money was to come 
through a delta of divided tributary streams, and 
before it reached the main channel was to be 
reduced by absorption no less than forty per cent. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, save me; for the sake of my 
wife and our poor child ; but I cannot give you the 
lease, for I left it with the agent, who has promised 
to get me a new one for a longer time; and he 
won't be home from the north, they tell me, for 
the next month; but I will put my name to any 
bit of writing you ask ; and if not at Christmas, 
= shall surely have the loan back at Shrofl- 
tide.’ 

Meagher smiled bitterly ; and perhaps he was 
judging rather too favourably of himself when he 
replied ; ‘ Why, I might be in heaven before that 
time.’ 

‘I hope not,’ was the response of Maurice ; and 
he then proceeded to falter out some unmeaning 
withdrawal of the expression, as he was conscious 
that the hope intimated might admit of anything 
but a favourable interpretation. 

‘You might before the time you have fixed upon 
be a homeless beggar, my friend. I wish you a 
good morning, and friends that would be disposed 
to do more good than I can, who am a black 
stranger to you.’ 

‘For the sake of the mother who bore you; for 
the souls of your people who have gone before 
you ; for all the blessed thoughts that came across 
you when you were a child ; and more than all, for 
the blood poured out for me as well as you when 
we had nothing to offer for it but our sins, give me 
your help in this day of my want and sorrow ; and 
may the angels make your bed when the light 

ws dark in your eyes, and you cannot even 
hold in your hands the money which, if spread out 
before, would have done you good, and brought 
out the prayers of the poor! I am honest ; indeed 
Iam;’ and as the troubled man held with a tena- 
cious grasp the coat of him he addressed, it 
needed no attesting witness to prove the verity of 
his plea, for nature’s own seal had made its impress 
upon it. 

‘Honesty is, I am quite sure, a very good thing 
in itself, and also helps to keep people out of jails 
and troubles” remarked Meagher ; ‘but it does 
not pay the rent. It won’t put clothes on the 
back, or money into the pocket; besides’—and 
here the speaker's voice assumed a tone of mingled 
incredulity and insult—‘ how am I to know that 
you have a penny to meet your rent, even if you 
were to get from me the fifty guineas ?’ 

The honest farmer trembled with suppressed 
= His truth had never been questioned 

fore at fair or at market, even when subjected 
to that most trying test to all veracity, the selling 
of a horse, in which process all social and moral 
considerations seem to be so frequently ignored. 
But too deep a stake was at issue in this juncture 
to permit him to speak out his mind, and after a 
pause, he replied : ‘ Your dealings with those who 
are in trouble may have made you suspicious, and 


perhaps after all you may be in the right; but 
come with me to the Glen if you think me a liar, 
and I can count up for you the guineas I toiled to 
put up before my marriage, and there is not one 
of them, if it could speak, but would tell how 
often I shunned the public-house, and the dance, 
and the wake, and the hurling ; and worked after 
the night was far gone towards morning, my only 
music the voice of the good spirit whispering into 
my ear, and the hope lifting up my wearied eye- 
lids, that one day I might be able to ask her to be 
my wife. Often and often have I looked at the 
money, until I began to get afeared I might think 
of loving it as well as my darling Ellen,’ 

‘Excuse me,’ observed Meagher, ‘if I appeared 
to doubt you; but I have often very queer 
people to deal with, and who, when they are in 
trouble and distress, are not very particular as to 
what they do with the goods of those who have 
something to lose. But aren’t you a foolish fellow 
(I mean no offence) to keep any decent sum of 
gold at home, when the “boys” are out so much 
of late, and you living in such a lonesome place ?’ 

‘I often thought that myself; but since a bank 
broke, my wife began to think there would be no 
safety at all in any strange people, and she got me 
to draw out all my little store of money ; and until 
the landlord comes home from foreign parts, and 
tells me what to do with it, she keeps it by day 
in a hole in the thatch, and at night in the foot of 
a stocking, the string round which never leaves 
her neck ; and sure the neighbours think it must 
be the blessed rosary she has near her bosom,’ 

The usurer, to whom any device was a source of 
pleasure, smiled significantly, and said, after a 
pause : ‘Your words have made a change in me, 
and I will go out of my way to serve you, even if 
I find no good return for it. This is Tuesday ; 
meet me here on Friday night.’ 

‘Friday night!’ echoed the farmer, with a 
marked manifestation of surprise. ‘Why not in 
the daytime ?’ 

‘Because, as I told you already, I must myself 
borrow part of the money from a friend who 
lives a good start away from this, and he told me 
only yesterday, that he would be selling stock at 
Fethard on Friday, and could not be home from 
the fair before dark. And as I must be at heavy 
costs about your business, you must sign this,’ 
pulling out, as he spoke, from a drawer a sheet of 
paper, and proceeding to make out some appar- 
ently elaborate calculations with the aid of a 
well-thumbed arithmetic book, the manual of his 
devotions at the altar of extortion. 

What borrower in his hour of emergency has 
time or calmness to think of the future? With 
one foot on the rock near the iron-bound coast— 
the baffled waves clamouring around, and casting 
the spray from their lips upon him—the drowning 
man will grasp at the sea-weed although it may 
give way to his touch ; and if bleeding and bruised 
he can reach a spot of safety, what matters to him 
then that he may be a beggar for the next morsel 
of food? He has escaped from the imminent peril ; 
that is enough. And thus likewise, when in the 
mid-ocean, the burning ship and its blistering 
timbers leave no resting-place for the seaman, he 
will fling himself into the expanse of waters, to win 
but a minute’s immunity from death, 

No doubt Maurice Power felt a momentary 
pang when affixing his name to the I O U, drawn 
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out in due legal form, purporting to constitute 
him a debtor to Mr Stephen Meagher, inn-keeper 
and money agent, after the lapse of half a year, in 
the sum of L.69, 18s. 94d. Now, your usurious 
lender delights to deal not only in generalities, 
but also in minute details when a purpose of 
apparent accuracy is to be attained ; and an odd 
halfpenny is almost of itself sufficient to disarm all 
inquiry. How can the debtor ask by what process, 
in the course of six months, is the increment to be 
so great in favour of the capitalist? No doubt all 
is right. In the present transaction, and after the 
document was signed in due form, in a spasm of 
generosity the ninepence-halfpenny was struck out 
of the account ; and when the host and the guest 
finally parted, the latter felt an ease of heart he 
had not enjoyed for many a long day. 


GARDEN PARTIES. 


OF late years the fashion for this pleasant means 
of passing a summer afternoon has become deserv- 
edly popular, and all classes of the community, 
from royalty itself down to the vast middle class, 
have ee reer in its pleasures. In the garden 
parties of all but the very highest class, there is 
usually a total absence of formality, and as a con- 
sequence there is much more sociability—a faculty 
in the nature of us Englishmen which is capable 
of much improvement. We will not discuss the 
merits of those gatherings of the ‘ upper ten’ where 
a regimental band is engaged to discourse a selection 
of music, and where everything is carried out in a 
strictly polite and coldly correct manner ; but we 
will endeavour to give some idea of what is done 
at the residences of the middle classes, and suggest 
means for the greater enjoyment of these social 
gatherings. 

Garden parties are most natural and therefore 
most enjoyable in the country ; but in many of the 
suburbs, where the gardens are so situated that they 
cannot be overlooked by the neighbours, the party is 
perhaps quite as pleasant, although it be necessarily 
a little more formal in its relations, Than garden 
parties there is no better way of bringing together 
one’s friends and acquaintances ; and as the enter- 
tainment is comparatively inexpensive, and does 
not entail much trouble, it is possible for the host 
to assemble a large party several times during the 
summer without intrenching too much upon his 
income. What, then, are the requisites of a suc- 
cessful garden party? A good hostess is indis- 
pensable. If her efforts be seconded by the aid of 
a husband who does not decidedly object to parties 
of all kinds, and by that of a few olive-branches 
who have arrived at the age of discretion, so much 
the better. In addition, the following must be 
considered as more or less necessary: a fine day, 
not too hot ; a good large garden, with one or more 
lawns; some games for the amusement of the 
guests; plenty of attendants; and, last though 
not least, a — number of visitors with a fair 
proportion of men. Children are perhaps in the 
way at a garden party of adults; they cannot 
enjoy themselves as they like, and therefore ought 
to be provided with little garden parties of 
their own. In anticipation of the guests the 
lawns are closely shaved and neatly trimmed, 
the garden-paths weeded and swept, and the 
flower-beds put in order. Croquet hoops are ad- 
justed with a carefulness worthy of a better cause 


in one 7 of the lawn, while other games are 
arranged in suitable localities. Here is a set of 
lawn-bowls: there the paraphernalia of lawn-tennis 
are to be seen; while in remote corners, ‘ Aunt 
Sally,’ ‘Jack’s Alive,’ or other adaptations of old- 
fashioned games, are provided for. A tent is 
erected if necessary, and all the available chairs, 
sofas, settees, &c. are conveyed into the garden 
and — in shady spots ; for many ladies whose 
girlish days are past, prefer to take a passive 
rather than an active part in the entertainment, 
and seem to delight in sitting quietly chatting with 
their friends, admiring or criticising the doings of 
the younger people, and talking over the news of 
the neighbourhood. This naturally suggests the 
idea of tea; and it will be found that a plentiful 
supply of tea and coffee, expeditiously served by 
ready waiting-maids, will tend to add immensely 
to the success of the afternoon. A light refresh- 
ment is found to be an agreeable item in the after- 
noon’s enjoyment, and should be handed round 
soon after the visitors arrive; it usually consists 
of iced claret, hock, or champagne cup, or other 
varieties of cooling cups and dainty drinks, A 
word or two about the games provided. Croquet, 
which has held supreme sway for many years, 
appears to be gradually dying out, but there are 
still a few ardent enthusiasts who take great 
pleasure in a well-contested game, and play con- 
stantly on their own lawns; but we think that at 
these social gatherings it is hardly admissible now- 
a-days, Who that can play with any degree of 
skill cares to engage in a game with negligent 
players, who have to be reminded each time it is 
their turn to play ; and then perhaps do not know 
what hoop they want, or have forgotten the dis- 
tinctive character of their own ball! At all 
events, from whatever cause, croquet is seldom 
indulged in at garden parties, and if provided, is 
but poorly patronised. It has, in fact, become 
too scientific a game for the generality of people, 
and so has lost its original prestige. 

In some parts of the country the game of lawn- 
bowls is very popular, and deservedly so, for it is 
a most interesting game, and capable of being 
played thoroughly well by ladies. For this game a 
well-kept and tolerably level lawn is necessary. 
Badminton has enjoyed a transient existence, but 
has been for the most part eclipsed by the more 
fashionable game of lawn-tennis. This latter is 
very enjoyable for gentlemen, exacting, perhaps, 
a little too much exertion from them in hot 
weather; but it is rather too energetic a game 
for any but exceptionally active young ladies, 
Occasionally, however, it is played remarkably 
well by some of the fair sex, who have practised it 
assiduously on their own lawns; and we are glad 
to see that the number of lady players has in- 
creased—a healthy sign of the growing popularity of 
the game. To procure a good set of apparatus for 
the game is, unfortunately, rather an expensive 
matter ; but with a little ingenuity and the aid of 
the village carpenter, it is quite possible to make 
up a set at a very trifling cost, Instead of the 
expensive rackets, plain deal ones of a similar 
shape perforated with small holes, to diminish the 
resistance to the air, are found to answer admir- 
ably, and they cost only about a shilling each. 
It is easy to find two posts to support the netting, 
which can be improvised from the ne garden 
netting ; and thus, after procuring some balls, we 
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can play lawn-tennis to our hearts’ content for 
a mere nothing. ‘Aunt Sally’ is sometimes 
patronised, but it is not usually a very attractive 
game. We have seen a most amusing game at 
‘Jack’s Alive’ played with great enthusiasm by 
four or five country parsons, all beyond the middle 
age. Their evolutions, although perhaps not quite 
in keeping with the gravity supposed to be proper 
to clerical gentlemen, were, however, much appre- 
ciated by their fellow-visitors. This pastime is 
a modification of the old-fashioned school-boy 
game of ‘duck-stone,’ and is played in a similar 
manner. It is, however, somewhat out of place at 
a garden party, being too boisterous a game for 
ladies to engage in, and therefore not admissible. 
From our experience of other games it is evident 
that however popular a game may be, we cannot 
go on playing it for ever, and so, like croquet, lawn- 
tennis will most probably lose its attractions after 
a few seasons, and we shall yearn for something 
else which possesses the charm of novelty. The 
‘short holes’ at golf afford attractions of the most 
inviting kind for ladies ; and wherever the ground 
presents the requisite inequalities, the game ought 
to be introduced and encouraged, more especially as 
our répertoire of suitable outdoor games and amuse- 
ments is at present extremely limited. Indeed 
there is plenty of scope for the invention and 
adoption of new games and pastimes. Meanwhile 
we will suggest a few ways in which we may 

rpetuate the interest in our garden parties, 
In the early summer we may, during the hay- 
making season, prudently invite our friends to 
a hay party, where those who like can amuse 
themselves by tossing the hay about, while others 
can lounge on the sweet-smelling hay and sip their 
tea in any position they like ; or we may combine 
a garden and hay party, so as to suit all tastes, 
As to pastimes, we think the simple game of 
‘catch-ball’ would find many supporters. and create 
lots of fun; while ‘trap-ball’ and ‘battledore 
and shuttlecock’ might be tried with advantage. 
Lawn-quoits, too, might become a very interesting 
game if the quoits were made of india-rubber or 
some light material, so as not to injure the grass. 
Archery, again, might be indulged in at garden 
parties, and would, in our opinion, form a great 
attraction to the members of both sexes—a desid- 
eratum of the highest importance. Doubtless 
skating rinks might and will be formed in private 
gardens by those who can afford the luxury, and 
may at some future day be one of the attractions 
of a garden party. As additional means of amuse- 
ment we would suggest the performance in the 
_ air of charades, short pieces from suitable 
plays, as selections from Milton’s Comus, &c., 
with occasional al fresco concerts, Hand-bell ring- 
ing, too, might with advantage be practised by a 
few friends, and employed as a means of entertain- 
ment at garden parties, for it is well known that 
the bells never sound so sweetly as they do when 
Tung in the open air. These and like additions 
would add greatly to the success of these social 
gatherings, and enhance the enjoyment of the 
guests, e eager however, although a neces- 
sary, are not the most important, part of the after- 
noon’s business ; they are but a means to an end. 
They serve as vehicles to friendly and social inter- 
course, and if they succeed in that they attain 
their end. At atypical garden party each visitor 
does exactly what he pleases ; there is no constraint 


of any kind, and no one is expected to join in this 
or that game unless he feel inclined to take part in 
it. Thus every one gratifies his own particular 
taste, and, as a natural consequence, every one is 
pleased, 
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In Scotland very few people can be found who 
will venture to partake of eels. Whether this 
prejudice against this kind of food is founded on 
the resemblance which the eel bears to the serpent, 
or is a remnant of the ancient Jewish prohibition 
of its use as an article of diet, we will not venture 
to say. Probably the form of the fish is the prin- 
cipal obstacle to its general acceptance at the 
table ; but it is a curious fact that the antipathy 
which is felt towards the eel is localised in different 
parts of the country, or confined to special districts 
or races. Thus, while Scotland as a whole repudi- 
ates the fish, there are parts of England in which 
this fare is held in the highest estimation ; while 
as a class, perhaps omnibus drivers—to judge by 
the avidity with which they devour their pen’orth 
at the little stalls in the street corners of the 
large towns—are most partial to this dish. 

Those who have a taste for stewed eels declare 
the flavour and delicacy to be far superior to 
similar preparations; and it is certain that the dish 
forms a very light and nourishing article of diet. 
Like most kinds of fish, eels have lately been in- 
creasing in price ; whether this is owing to the fact 
that they are rising in popular estimation, and that 
the demand for them is increasing, or to the cir- 
cumstance that the supplies are actually growing 
less, is a point which has incidentally been brought 
before parliament and the government, and on 
which many people will no doubt care to be 
enlightened. 

Probably the most important eel-fisheries in 
England are those situated in the estuary of the 
Severn and the streams which run into that arm 
of the sea, and here not only full-grown eels, but 
the fry of eels, called ‘elvers,’ are captured in large 
quantities. 

In this connection we may refer to a popular 
belief that eels are self-produced ; that they are 
evolved from the mud found in most river-beds 
and ponds, Indeed hardly any common fish has 
had more fallacies promulgated concerning it than 
the eel, although it is universally distributed, and 
is perhaps as prolific as any creature in the waters, 
It is said by some to be viviparous—that is, bring- 
ing forth its young alive. Its power of travelling 
over land has endowed it, in the imagination 
of certain persons, with the possession of feet. 
The minuteness of its scales has caused it to be 
declared ‘scaleless.’ The curious ‘air-bladders,’ 
so called—which are really intended as reser- 
voirs for water to moisten the gills of the fish 
when travelling out of the water—have been 
held to prove that it is properly an air-breath- 
ing creature, which occasionally, like some snakes, 
sojourns in the water for reasons of its own. 
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These and other superstitions which have prevailed 
concerning the fish, are the more extraordinary 
when we remember how universal is its distri- 
bution, and how its great tenacity of life has given 
so pers for carefully examining its physi- 
ological nature, which are not always to be met 
with in the case of other fish. 

Like almost every other fish, eels are oviparous, 
the spawning usually taking place in the brackish 
waters of estuaries, whence the young fry, called 
‘elvers’ or ‘eel-fare,” soon migrate up-stream 
in countless myriads. In the Severn this fact 
is taken advantage of by the fishermen, who reap 
an abundant harvest of delicious food during 
the months of March, April, and May, when other 
kinds of fish are scarce. The adult eels are caught 
in their progress down the streams in the latter 
months of the year, in most parts of England ; but 
it is principally in the Bristol Channel and its 
tributary streams that the capture of ‘elvers’ is 

ractised. The origin of this word is not perfectly 

nown. It is probably a corruption of ‘ eel-worm,’ 
or, as Yarrell suggests, of ‘ eel-fare, the word ‘ fare’ 
being used originally in the sense of ‘ way-faring, 
and referring to the ‘passage of the eels up the 
rivers. But whatever its origin, the inhabitants 
of Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and neighbour- 
ing counties prize their eel-fare. very highly, 
and tons upon tons of these minute creatures are 
caught and used for food every spring. As a rule 
they are boiled and pressed into cakes, in which 
shape they can be easily transported. 

According to the evidence given at a recent 
official inquiry, an attempt has been made to 
deprive the people of the right to take these 
elvers, an attempt they have strongly resisted. 
It is alleged that, notwithstanding the enormous 
destruction which takes place night after night, 
the quantities of eel-fry are so immense that 
no appreciable effect is made on their numbers. 
They are described as swimming in compact 
masses several miles in length, and finally dis- 
tributing themselves over the tributary streams, 
and even in the ditches, ponds, and lakes of the 
country. The curious point is that only an in- 
finitesimal proportion ever descend as adult fish to 
perpetuate their species, and yet year after year 
the same marvellous reproduction is repeated ; thus 

roving the wonderful productiveness of the fish. 
Indeed the ova are so minute that they are scarcely 
discernible by the naked eye, so that each parent 
eel must produce many hundreds of thousands— 
perhaps millions—of young in a season. 

These facts are curious and, we imagine, not 
generally known ; and without attempting to de- 
duce any moral from them, as regards the desira- 
bility of cultivating such a vast source of food- 
supply, we have recounted them for the informa- 
tion of our readers. Perhaps some of them who 
have not already done so may be inclined to test 
for themselves the merits of ‘eel-fare,’? whether in 
the shape of the adult fish or their minute fry. 

The value of eels as an article of food may be 
estimated from the fact that though, as we have 
said, they are not equally appreciated in all parts of 
this country, as many as ten vessels are constantly 
engaged in bringing eels to London from Holland 
alone, in quantities varying from fifteen to twenty 
thousand pounds-weight in each cargo, in addition 
to the supply which our own rivers and lakes 


afford. 


ARIADNE. 


When Theseus landed in Crete with the offerings of 
the Athenians for the Minotaur, Ariadne, the daughter 
of Minos, king of the island, conceived a passion for the 
handsome stranger, and helped him to slay the monster, 
Theseus and Ariadne then escaped together, and sailed 
to the island of Naxos, where, according to the favourite 
legend, Ariadne was abandoned by her lover and left 
asleep on the strand. She was found sleeping by Dionysos 
or Bacchus, who, enchanted with her beauty, married 
her, and after her death gave her a place among the 
gods. In another version of the story, Ariadne is related 
to have been killed at Naxos by Diana. 


Saixep the ship from dreaming Naxos ere Aurora tinged 
the sky 

With the breaking clouds of promise that the day was 
drawing nigh, 

While the winds who used to woo her filled her sails with 


one low cry— 
Ariadne ! 
Bowed the trees in awe-struck wonder, for a fear lay on 
the land ; 
Moaned the seas as if in anguish, dashing wildly on the 
sand ; 
Wind and waves their voices mingling, half entreaty, half 
command— 


Ariadne ! 


Drooped the flowers in wistful clusters; ran a shiver 
through the dells ; 
Trailed the eglantines’ sweet blossoms, shook the lilies’ 
fairy bells, 
As a wail ran through the valley, breaking sadly into 
swells— 
Ariadne ! 


Passed the dawn in fitful shadows; to his car the Sun-god 
stepped, 
Casting down a softer glory where the Cretan Princess 
slept, 
While one tiny wilful sunbeam whispered softly as it 
crept— 
* Ariadne ?” 


Spoke the lilies all a-tremble, hiding low their heads in 
shame : 
‘Let the south wind bear our message; Theseus may return 
again ; 
Let our presents be sweet odours, and our song the maiden’s 
name— 
Ariadne.’ 


Sped the south wind on its journey, ever singing as I 
wot— 
‘Back; return to mourning Naxos; Ariadne is for- 
got.’ 
Round the ship spread sweetest odours ; Theseus heard, 
but answered not. 
Ariadne. 


Landward flew the breezes, madly lashing all the seas 
afoam ; 
Curled the waves up white in anger with a weird 
unceasing moan, 
Till they formed one mighty chorus—the refrain—‘ Alone, 
alone, 
Ariadne !’ 


Trembled trees through leaf and branches for the sleeping 
maid of Crete, 
Trailed the eglantine so lowly that it almost kissed her 


Bud and blade and tendril joining in a lullaby so sweet, 
‘ Ariadne.’ 
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